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THURSDAY, AUGUST 12, 1841. 


We observe in the Belgic papers, the announcement of a Concours d’ Harmonie 
to be holden in Brussels on the 23rd of September and following days. These 
Musical Festivals, which are common throughout France and Germany, under 
various names and local modifications, are not to be considered of the same genus 
with our provincial Music meetings ; their nature being to dispense rather than to 
gain money—and their object, the improvement and spread of the Art above 
every other consideration. As we do not recollect to have met with any descrip- 
tion of these musical doings in an English dress, we will endeavour to give such 
of our Readers as may be uninformed on the subject, the advantage of our 
wider experience. 

These Concours take place for the most part alternately in the principal cities 
or towns of a Departement or district ; as our Gloucester, Worcester, and Here- 
ford meetings, which probably originally bore a still closer affinity to them. On 
these occasions, a general invitation is given to the musical societies of the 
Province, to assemble and compete for prizes, which are provided either from the 
public purse, or by subscription of the inhabitants of the town where the meeting 
is to be held : these prizes generally consist of a medal, struck expressly, of gold 
or silver according as they are designed for principal or secondary rewards, and 
of which every person who assists in the performance is entitled to receive a 
bronze copy. The societies are ranged in classes, according to the. extent and 
importance of the localities to which they belong; those of the cities and towns 
forming the first class, those of the boroughs and villages the second; and pieces 
of an adequate character are required from either—as symphonies and overtures 
from the first, and arrangements or pieces of a simpler construction from the 
second class—but any of the second societies may, if they choose to try their 
strength, compete with the first, provided they relinquish their right to contend 
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for the prizes of their own class. There are also vocal competitions, in which 
every species of choral composition, from the oratorio chorus to the harmonized 
national air, is performed ; and prizes are given for the execution of marches, &c., 
on wind instruments. A jury of competent professors is appointed to attend the 
several performances, which mostly take place in the Town Hall, but not unfre- 
quently in some square or suburb, and in the open air—and usually a first, second, 
and third prize, is adjudged to each class, according to the merits of the several 
competitors. The municipal and local authorities affording their sanction and 
surveillance, and the meetings being attended by much unaffected “ pomp and 
circumstance,” the whole assumes a very imposing effect, and general satisfaction 
and advantage ensues. 

It is evident from this brief statement, that the existence of musical societies 
in the provincial and rural districts of our neighbours, is far more extensive and 
general than with us here at home; and it will be sufficiently obvious that the 
stimulus afforded by such institutions must be at once inducive and beneficial to 
the general study of music. For numerous other reasons (business reasons not 
excepted) the Concours is a laudable and judicious institution ; for the gathering 
of the several societies brings a large influx of strangers to the appointed rendez- 
vous of those interested in the success of the several contending parties, and 
those attracted by the general interest of the seene—and a happy and harmless 
Jubilee helps to make the native toils of life a little lighter, while the expense is 
abundantly overpaid by the increase and activity of trade in the town ; especially, 
when it is borne in mind, that the preparations are of the most simple kind, and 
not as at our Festivals, the heaviest item to be liquidated by the collections made. 

It were too much, in our present very equivocal musical state—beset, on the one 
hand, by utter ignorance, and by implacable prejudice on the other—to expect the 
immediate adoption of such amiable precedents ; but in all that relates to civiliza- 
tion, the progress is rapid when once the chain is snapped; and we do hope, ere 
the present “ green are turned to grey,” to hail a musical society in every village ; 
and a Concours in every county of the three kingdoms—and, upon the logic of 
the English sailor, who being rallied by a foreigner for the uninventive faculties 
of his countrymen, replied—“ Why, yes, to be sure mounseer did invent the 
ruffle, but John Bull improved it with a shirt”—we ‘venture to augur, that in 
profiting by the good examples set us, we shall eventually rival our exemplars. 

We should add, that the Brussels Concours is open to every musical society in 
King Leopold’s happy little kingdom ; that seventeen prizes, the highest of con- 
siderable value, are offered for competition; and that the societies of Brussels, 
containing of course the best resident musicians, will assist at the ceremonial, but 
waive their claim. We should feel most grateful to his Majesty, were he, in 
return for all he has received at our hands and from our hearts, to attempt the 
inculcation of similar just and enlightened principles amongst his amiable kindred 
of the Isles. C. 
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THE STUDY OF MUSIC. 
(Translated from the French.) 


Norwirustanp1n@ the public and private instructions given in music by able 
men who devote their lives to the pursuit, there still are persons to be found 
cherishing the persuasion that this art has no fundamental rules, or rather, that 
its rules are but shackles, which it is expedient to shake off as soon as possible. 
This prejudice, which had birth at a time when the rules of composition were in 
reality but so many enigmas, is attributable to the obscurity of style in writers, 
who talked a language which they did not understand, and of practical men 
mae of teaching what they themselves could do sufficiently well. 

ow-a-days, musical professors are no longer uneducated. Indeed, some of 
them lay down their theories with elegance—all with clearness. But the preju- 
dice exists not the less; on the contrary, the apologists of ignorance, resting on 
the numerous successes of a new style of music, endeavour to establish it as the 
order of the day. 

Before ranging under their banner, let us inquire how far they have reason on 
their side, and examine— 

1. Whether the reputation of superiority in music, enjoyed by the Germans 
and Italians, be due more to the influence of climate, or a particular organization, 
than to judicious studies. 

2. Whether it be sufficient to feel, in order to judge of the merits of compo- 
sition. 

3. In fine, whether rules be shackles which are injurious to genius. 

Certain physiologists, whose delicate ears have often been wounded by the 
hoarse and discordant noises of the French on their festival days, deny to that 
nation all musical capacity, on account of the imperfection of their auricular 
organs. To this we cannot subscribe. The French are a vivacious people, and 
have no lack of aptitude for any of the arts. They would in all probability arrive 

‘at the same results as the Germans and Italians, were they to employ the same 
means—namely, to force a well-directed study of music, as one of the essentials 
of education. 

In Germany, children of all classes learn, at one and the same time, the gamut 
and the alphabet. The students of the university occupy themselves, not only 
with the study of languages,. sciences, and law, but also with that of music. 
Throughout the country, the schoolmaster is a teacher of music. If we look to 
Italy, we find that, from a period the most remote, there have been musical 
onli at Bologna, Milan, and Venice. From these establishments all Italy 
has drawn its taste for music. s 

In France, before the revolution, were some establishments where no uniformity 
of doctrine was to be met with ; each teacher having his own system, which was 
not unfrequently a vicious one. Since that period, there has been only one 
Parisian Academy for Music. What immense progress has been thereby caused 
in the art! In no country have such rapid advances been made. Italy, on the con- 
trary, having attained the summit of glory, is verging to decline ; which, how- 
ever, she will owe to the negligence with which composers now write, and the 
disregard of the resources of the art for the feeble means of natural harmony. — 

The superior musical sentiment of the Italians and Germans is mainly attri- 
butable to their education rather than to any peculiarly perfect organization. _ 

The influence of climate is equally well regarded as giving more or less apti- 
tude for musical studies: though it holds good with reference to the style to 
which those studies are directed. ‘Thus the nations of the north, who live in the 
midst of frost, under a gloomy and silent sky, are less expansive and more 
thoughtful than those of a milder climate ; they eagerly seek for strong emotions, 
and their concentrated passions require a vigorous aveaine to excite them. 
They have, besides, few fine voices, and their languages are hard ; hence, then, 
their preference of the effects of harmony. 

The inhabitants of the south are more sensible of the charms of melody ; too 
happy, too indolent for thought, they content themselves with sensations entirely 
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material. A pure and lively sky, smiling fields, picturesque views, and the 
sweetness of their languages, give birth to the light and joyous songs which they 
produce. Their barcarolles flow as softly as the gondola on the surface of the 
water. 

To these general and physical causes may be attributed the characteristic dif- 
ference existing between the music of the Italians, and that of the Germans. 

In France, where-the two climates just mentioned are, as it were, blended, and 
where the language is neither remarkably harsh nor melodious, there is nothing, 
it would seem, opposed to the formation of a complete and satisfactory system of 
music. 

We now come to the second question—Whether it be sufficient to feel, in 
order to judge adequately of a musical composition. 

Music is the language of the passions, and, as such, has its grammar, its rheto- 
ric, and its philosophy. In the same manner as several letters united form a 
word which raises an idea, so several sounds united form a chord, which gives a 
complete result for the ear. The combination of chords, like that of words, con- 
stitutes the expression. The period, semicolon, and comma, have just the same 
office with that of the final suspension and incidental cadences in music. 

So far the grammar. When we proceed to discourse, there are, as in liter- 
ature, an exordium, an exposition, a peroration, which are taught for all long and 
important pieces—as symphonies, quatuors, overtures. Then as to the philosophy, 
it consists in the scientific combination of sounds, from which result the double 
and triple counter-points, &c., canons, fugues, and the just blending and balancing 
of parts for the production of a perfect whole. Having established this parallel, 
we may deduce the consequence, that, if well directed studies be indispensable to 
render a man a competent judge of literature and the arts of design, then sound 
musical study must be necessary to the formation of a competent judgment in 
musical productions. 

In fact, a little candid observation will suffice to convince us that music—a 
fugitive art, which scarcely leaves us time to perceive the sensations to which it 
gives birth—is more difficult to estimate, than any of the other arts. Yet it is 
the only one of which, generally, people know nothing; for the art of reading 
music must not be confounded with that of writing its inspirations. "We should 
remark the division into two distinct branches; one called execution, familiar to 
many persons; the other composition, in which there are but few adepts. 
When any one limits himself to the former—that is, to the acquirement necessary 
for playing on an instrument, be it what it may, or for singing, and has no notion 
of the constituent principles of the art, how is he to judge of its effects ? 

Among ‘Il those who attend a concert, how many are there who are capable of 
estimating the beauties of a passage in the admirable symphonies of Beethoven ? 
The plan of the work, its developments, the art of certain combinations—all this 
passes unnoticed by the generality, who are far more struck by the effect of a 
solo, on account of the particular sound of the instrument. 

Now, place the same assembly in a gallery of pictures. There each painting 
may be examined at leisure, and the labour of the artist be analysed at will. In- 
dependently of these advantages for observation, every person has some notion of 
design. At the theatre, in like manner, the public are competent judges of a 
tragedy or comedy. Knowing the principles of the language in which they are 
addressed, they are offended by a gross fault or defect; while the barbarisms of 
music have no effect on persons who pretend to constitute a tribunal, from which 
there is no appeal. The natural conclusion is, then, that the elements of language 
and design being taught in the schools, all persons of ordinary education are fit 
to form a judgment on the production of those arts; but that it is not the same 
with music. 

Let us now inquire whether serious labour be necessary to the formation of a 
good composer. 

Dilettanteism will proceed at once to resolve the question, by mentioning the 
eclebrity of Rossini. This is great and well-merited, and far be it from us to 
dispute it; but we dispute that Rossini is an example of uncultivated genius, 
as many of his admirers thoughtlessly affirm. That great composer has devoted 
the best years of his life to his musical education; and if he has not deeply in- 
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quired into the purely scientific points, it is because he only wished to write for 
the theatre, where this is not indispensable. An exquisite tact, sensibility, and 
great vivacity, make him extremely successful. Such was his object, and he 
has attained it. But will any one infer from this that science is useless or 
prejudicial? In making this one concession in favour of the theatre, are there 
no other styles of music? By good fortune there are. Then let us not restrain 
our pleasures to one ; and if we wish to have masses, oratorios, and symphonies, 
and even theatrical music of a certain quality, let us admit the necessity of rigid 
musical studies, for they alone can satisfy us. 

We may be told that dry studies have seldom produced distinguished com- 
posers. ‘This is to be accounted for on two grounds—the first is, that nature is 
rather sparing of men of genius; the baeich that young aspirants are often 
alarmed by the obstacles which must be overcome before their fame can be spread, 
and thus abandon the career in disgust. The products of science without genius 
are always useful, and often highly valuable: those of genius without acquired 
knowledge, almost always diffuse and undeveloped. In short, a true chef-davore 
can only proceed from the union of science with genius. 

We think, then, first, that musical faculties are everywhere to be found, and 
that the want is of musical education ; secondly, that a thorough knowledge of 
the principles and progress of the art is indispensable to him who will pass a 
judgment thereon; and thirdly, that scholastic rules invigorate genius, instead 


of impeding its flight. 





PSALM TUNES. 


(From the Church Magazine.) 


“ Rericious harmony,” says Collier, quoted by Bishop Horne, in his masterly 
sermon on Church Music, “ must be moving, but noble withal, grave, solemn, and 
seraphic, fit for a martyr to play and an angel to hear.” Such is the character of 
the ancient music of the Church of England; but sad havoc has been committed 
in modern times by the introduction into many of our churches of vulgar and light 
productions, deyoid of the slightest pretensions to taste, and full of the grossest 
offences against the laws of musical composition. Such psalm-tunes as those com- 
posed by SS. Milgtore, Shoel, Madan, Tucker, Husband, Rippon, Leach, and a 
host of other pseudo-musicians of the same stamp, full of solos, attempt at fugue, 
and the like, should be most rigidly excluded ; and the compositions of such men 
as Croft, Green, Boyce, Battishill, Arne, Jackson of Exeter, Hayes, Wainwright, 
J. Smith, Stanley, fa Clark, Nares, &c., made use of. e are quite aware 
that a very great number of persons prefer vulgar and trashy compositions to 
sound classical music, and argue that because a melody happens to please them, 
it must be necessarily good. This is, however, just as absurd as if an uneducated 
clown were to maintain that some vulgar ballad, full of offences against the rules 
of syntax and prosody, was superior to the poetry of Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, or 
Dryden. Music has its grammar, as well as language. And any composition in 
which the rules of musical grammar are disregarded must be bad, however pleas- 
ing it may happen to be to persons who have not a competent knowledge of the 


science. 





CROSBY HALL. 


A corREsPonDENT informs us that Miss Hackett does not reside in Crosby 
Hall, but in Crosby Square, close by ; Mr. Dando, the violinist, lives in No. 31, 
Bishopsgate Street, (which is the front entrance to Crosby Hall,) and occupies a 
yore of the ancient structure, the council-chamber it is supposed. In Knight’s 

ndon, No. 18, there is a very interesting account of Crosby House, which was 


erected by Sir John Crosby, about 1472. In 1838, Mr. Professor Taylor deli- 
vered a lecture on music in the Hall, and, among other interesting matter, speaking 
of madrigals, he mentioned,—“ In this spacious and beautiful hall these compositions 
have been often sung, and some of our greatest vocal writers have assembled to 
give and receive pleasure in the social performance of their own compositions. 
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Near to this spot was born William Byrde, whose pritings remain to this day 
monuments of splendid genius and profound erudition. Near to this spot also 
was born his grateful pupil, Morley ; also the sweetest of all that illustrious choir, 
who enriched our art with never-dying strains, John Wilbye. . . . Here, then, a 
thousand interesting associations crowd upon the mind, and connect themselves 
with the lives and labours of these illustrious men ; for here the musician, as well 
as the architect and the historian, feels that he is treading on classic ground. 
Imagination calls up the time when this hall was Somngrt ie the noble, the 
learned, the eful of past ages; when the hospitable d was here spread, 
and, among the guests, Gresham, the princely merchant, the friend, and the 
neighbour; Byrde, Wilbye, Morley, the most accomplished musicians of their 
time, all living under the shadow of this building, when this spacious roof echoed 
to the sound of their harmonies, and when ‘ The health of the Queen’ (Elizabeth) 
was followed by some Madrigal in praise of fair Oriana.”—Knight’s London, 
No. 18, pp. 331, 2. 

‘We apprehend that the discrepancy of terms, house, square, and hall, is easily 
solveable by recollection of the fret that several buildings on one site, in former 
times, bore one common appellation ; as is still the case ,with the country resi- 
dences of some of our nobility, where numerous separate edifices are collectively 
called a “‘ House,” or a “‘ Hall”—thus, it is most likely the whole range of buildings, 
now separately named, constituted the ancient Crosby Hall. 





GERMAN OPERA COMPANY. 


We extract the following, with mingled pain and pleasure—pain at the recital 
of so large a distress—and that pleasure which accompanies good intention. We 
are persuaded the paragraphs will be read with interest by every music lover in 
the ome 8 and we are not without hope that they may excite the sympathy of 


those who have been amused by the labours of the numerous unfortunate com- 
pany, and the commiseration of all towards an enterprising and talented man, 
suffering through the mistakes and errors of ill-advisers. 

__ “The theatre was closed on Friday, the 30th ult., by the disagreeable, and, we 
fear, malignant law process, issued at the suit of some party or parties in London, 
with whom Herr Schumann had become connected in money transactions. 
This distressing event, however, has tended to display, most forcibly, the hold that 
Herr Schumann's talented company had taken of the Manchester public. No 
sooner were the circumstances stated to one or two gentlemen, who have ever de- 
lighted to patronize real merit, than they came forward to protect and aid the ma- 
nager and his numerous band, choral and orchestral, amounting to ninety-six in 
number. Three operas have been given during the week, for the benefit of the 
choir, and, considering the circumstances, very successfully. It was most gra- 

ig to witness the Don Juan of Mellinger, the Tamzno of Steiner, and the 
Sorastro of Emmerick, which caused little regret for the absence of the “stars.” 

Although the operas themselves did not yield much more than temporary relief, 
after the necessary expenses were deducted, a very handsome subscription ampl 
supplied the sum requisite towards removing the company to their native raf 
We must confess that we feel proud to have it in our power to pay a just com- 
pliment to the exertions of Mr. Willert and Mr. Wolfe on this occasion. These 
gentlemen, besides contributing largely themselves, went round to their friends 
and countrymen, and soon collected 200/., which, added to a most munificent gift 
of 150/. from a ety high quarter, will remove from Herr Schumann the fearful 
responsibility that the detention of so large a charge must have been to his mind. 
Tn a of this untoward event, the engagement made for Birmingham is 
at an end, the company being obliged to proceed immediately to their several 
engagements. Madame Schodel, who had remained gratuitous during the week, 
has already departed to appear in Vienna, according to previous arrangements, 
Mr. Clarke, very handsomely, granted the house for the three nights for little 
beyond the bare expenses.” —Manchester and Salford Advertiser. 

“Herr Schumann, it appears, on leaving London, owed a small balance of a 
loan to one of the tribe of money-lenders, who, hearing an unfounded rumour 
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that the company had not been successful in Manchester, sent down orders that 
pr 9 should be immediately taken to indemnify him by the seizure of the music 
and dresses. The performers, however, particular] Madame Schodel, nobly 
tendered their gratuitous services. Mr. Clarke, the lessee of the theatre, also 
most generously placed the house at the disposal of the company ; and a gentle- 
man, whose name we need not mention, but whose kindness has more than once 
exhibited itself in similar cases, supplied the deficiency in the wardrobe depart- 
ment. On Tuesday evening Mozart’s opera of the Magic Flute was brought out, 
and e&cellently given. On Wednesday Der Freischutz was repeated, when 
Mellinger took the part of Caspar, usually filled by Standigl, and acquitted 
himself to admiration, Deulacly in the celebrated drinking song, which was 
rapturously encored. Herr Steiner, a young artist, also acquitted himself well as 

ax, hitherto represented by Tichatschek. On Thursday, (the last night of the per- 
formance,) Don Juan was repeated to a respectable house.”—Manchester Courier. 

“Herr Schumann, the spirited manager of the German company, having get into 
the hands of a gentleman whose vocabulary does not contain the word “ mercy,” 
had the whole of his splendid wardrobe seized on Friday last, thus preventing the 
performance of the opera that evening, as advertised. e distress of a hundred 
people suddenly thrown out of fost in a foreign country, and without the 
means of returning to London or Germany, may be readily conceived. A few 
gration. however, having interested themselves in their behalf, the gratuitous 
loan of dresses being offered by a townsman, Mr. Clarke stepping forward with 
regard to the theatre, Madame Schodel tendering her services, and Herr Ganz 
determining to see them through their difficulties, the company resolved to give 
three performances more. Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas and the officers of the 78th 
regiment came forward in the kindest manner on their patronage being solicited, 
and an universal sympathy prevailed and still continues in favour of these clever 
artists in their unfortunate situation. To the great number of resident Germans 
there can be but one answer to the call now made upon them to assist their fellow- 


countrymen, whose performances have added another laurel to the already acknow- 
ledged fame of German music.”—Manchester Guardian. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


A Monsieur Editeur du Monps Musica. 


Lyceum Theatre, 3 Aout, 1841. 

Monsrevr,—En lisant l’article contenu dans votre numero du 29 Juillet au sujet des 
arrangemens qui doivent avoir lieu la saison prochaine des “ Promenade Concerts” au 
théatre du Lyceum, il m’est facile d’appercevoir que quelque personne s’est fait un 
malin plaisir de vous induire en erreur, car, je puis vous l’assurer, je n’ai aucune con- 
naissance de la souscription faite par 60 personnes pour amorcer Monsieur Musard. 
est vrai que Monsieur Musard conduira les concerts de la saison prochaine au Lyceum, 
mais il est engagé par moi seul: j’ai par consequent beaucoup de plaisir de pourvoir 
soulager le chagrin que vous exprimez sur le sujet de la pretendue souscription, et je 
vous aurais quelque obligation, si vous voulez bien corriger ]’erreur, involontaire, jen 
suis sur, dans la quelle on vous a fait tomber. : 

Je profite de cette circonstance, pour vous faire observer, Monsieur l’Editeur, que ces 
concerts ont non seulement l’avantage de propager le gout de la musique en offrant au 
cee les moyens d’en jouir 4 un prix trés modéré, mais encore qu’ils donnent de 

’emploi 4 un grand nombre de professeurs de musique de ce pays 4 une epoque, ou, 
par la fermiture de plusieurs thédtres lyriques, ils se trouvent presque enti¢rement sans 
occupation, circonstance qui devrait parler hautement en faveur des Promenade Con- 
certs pendant la saison d’hiver. ; 

L’orchestre du Lyceum sera composée de 60 musiciens, dont les } seront Anglais. 

J’ai ’honneur d’étre, Monsieur I’Editeur, avec la plus haute consideration, 
Votre trés humble et trés obeissant serviteur, 
E. LAvRENT. 


[The above reached us last week too late for insertion ; we, however, corrected 
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the mis-statement into which we were led by very general report—and we pub- 
lish the letter to afford M. Laurent the full advantage of the liberal intentions he 
expresses therein. We wish well to every musical undertaking in the country— 
to the better, most success; but to all—we certainly thought it monstrous, 
that our old promenade friends, the “sixty,” amongst whom we reckon several 
patriotic and shrewd fellows, should have bribed a foreigner to do that indifferently 
which their own next door neighbours can do well; but the case is different 
with M. Laurent, who, as an individual speculator, has a right to pursue his own 
views of profit ; and whose engagement of M. Musard at a large cost, shews a 
spirit of enterprise which John Bull loves to reward.—Ep. M. W.] 


ENGLISH VOCAL MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the MusicaL WoR.D. 


S1n;—There has been endless discussion upon the question—‘ What has been the 
peculiar impediment to the progress of Music in this country?” Most people who 
have thought and written on the subject, hold that the great obstruction is the apathy 
of the higher classes, and their exclusive encouragement of foreign talent. This has, 
no doubt, great influence, but is, in my opinion, very far from being the root of the evil. 

Vocal music has, in this country, always held the place of honour and distinction. 
Whether its claims for the position are just or not, is a question not now to be dis- 
cussed ; but there can be little doubt but that this exclusive attention to music, with 
poetry superadded, has been the means of distracting the attention of composers from 
the invention of pure and independent melodies, and the proper treatment of instru- 
mental accompaniment. You must have noticed how, in a mixed company, the praise 
of a song is varied according to the endowments of the speakers. Thus those ignorant 
of music say it is a pretty song with “ beautiful words,” whilst the musician, though not 
losing sight of the merits of the poetry, attends principally to the composition. The 
majority of song-buyers being of the former class, our composers have been led to 
sacrifice their reputation to profit, especially as, at the same time, they frequently suit 
the better their own abilities. Although I am aware that, in many instances, the re- 
verse is the case, yet I am of opinion, that in most of the songs of the present day the 
music is very inferior to the poetry. How much rubbishing music goes down when 
aided by the advantage of good words, and when sung by a fine voice. 

The German songs, as melodies, are as good when played on a violoncello, as when 
sung by a fine singer. M. Liszt can sing Schubert’s “ Two Roses” on his piano-forte 
as well as the best voice in Germany, but his execution of the “ Arab Steed,” and 
“‘ Meet me by Moonlight alone,” would be uninteresting in the extreme. 

To make Music flourish in England, our composers must pay more attention to 
instrumental composition. How few of those who daily pour out their milk and water 
songs, duetts, and even operas, can write a decent quartet! I have heard a composer, 
of good reputation, as the world goes, say, that he could produce operas without 
number, were it not for the overtures, which, said he, “I should never think of 
attempting.” 

Perhaps my having called attention to this point, may cause some one, better quali- 
fied, to take up the subject. Your obedient servant, 

¢ 


[We print our correspondent’s letter on account of its general suggestiveness 
of improvement, both of taste and capability; but we must be allowed to differ 
almost entirely with his objections and views—we confess our ballads are degene- 
rating into slipslop, but we deny that the verses to which they are usually wedded 
are one jot superior—nay, we are inclined to opine that the maudlin sentimentality 
of the one spouse induces much of the sickliness of the other, and that whole 

nerations of inanity thus ensue. As for his remark about the violoncello and 

. Liszt—doubtless, a fine air will be pleasing whenever it is well delivered; 
but songs performed on instruments are no more what they should be, than 
outline drawings of academy figures are the statues they represent—they can 
shew but the one-sided surface. M. Liszt, we think, would make quite as much 
of Mr. Wade's “ Meet me by Moonlight” as of Schubert’s best song, if he chose 
—the danger is, that he would make too much of either. The real causes of the 
abundant twaddle with which we are deluged, seem to us to be these—the pre- 
dilection for anything foreign, which induces imitation of the most extravagant 
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foreign examples; the rage for amateur songs, which ee a pernicious 
taste of an _— quality ; and the want of a musical English theatre, where 
merit might be fostered, and taste improved. There is no want of genuine talent 
in the country—give us but a free native arena, and we shall quickly form a style 
and a standard to which the most fashionably incredulous will in due time learn 
to look without condescension.—Ep. M. W.] 


To the Editor of the Musica Wor.p. 


Srr,—Allow me to offer two or three queries to your numerous clever and intelli- 
gent correspondents, in the hope of gaining that information which I have failed to 
obtain by my own researches. Can any gentleman inform me from whence the words 
of Farrant’s beautiful little anthem—* Lord, for thy tender mercy’s sake,” are taken ? 
I have asked 7 gentlemen, clerical and musical, professional and amateur, but 
without success. I am inclined to think that the words are a Collect, and that they 
may be found in some old edition of the Prayer Book, before the last revision of it; 
perhaps in Edward the Sixth’s. But as I have no chance of meeting with one of that 
period here, I take this method of presenting my query, in the hope of obtaining a 
satisfactory answer through your excellent publication. 

There are two other similar queries which, while I am about it, I will take the 
liberty of presenting to the consideration of your various correspondents, which are-— 
Whence did the late admirable Webbe get the words of his very fine glee—* When 
winds breathe soft”? Also, where did the late excellent Calcott meet with the words 
of his noble Glee—“ O snatch me swift”? I know that this last question has been 
asked before, but am loath to think, from the vast spread of knowledge among the gen- 
tlemen contributors to your work, that the question need Iong remain unanswered. 

Trusting to your polite attention to my requests, I subscribe myself, sir, 

Yours, truly, Puito Mousicus. 

Bath, August 9, 1841. 

[We fear one, at least, of our correspondent’s queries will be fruitless, having 


ourselves put it in vain; but we give him the advantage of a wider inquiry.— 
Ep. M. W] 


FOREIGN COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editor of the Musican Wor.p. 


Srr,—Your Correspondent, “ Philomusico,” is greatly mistaken in the facts upon 
which he grounds his argument against foreign Copyright. In the first place, he says, 
that “ Lord Abinger has decided that a Court of Equity is not the place to decide so 
important a question, but a Court of Law,” and argues, “ If a foreigner has no right in 
equity, what right can he have at law?” Now, Lord ones ge expressly stated, that he 
entertained no doubt but that a foreigner could convey a valid right to an English subject. 
The question to be tried between Chappell and Purday is not, whether a foreigner has 
a right to sell; but, whether a written promise of assignment before publication be 
sufficient conveyance of that right, and whether due diligence was used in the English 
publication. Lord Abinger has, within a few weeks, granted an injunction, (on notice 
of motion,) to Boosey, to restrain Lonsdale from printing an Opera by Mercadante, and 
D’ Almaine, some time ago, maintained an injunction against Boosey, for printing from 
Lestocq.. In the latter case, and, I think, in both, the assignment was taken before 

ublication. 

ee Philomusico” also asserts, that “ France will not permit England to have any ex- 
clusive right in the works of English authors, or their assigns there.” The argument 
he builds upon this assertion falls to the ground, because it is founded in another mis- 
statement of fact. The copyright of J. B. Cramer’s studies was recently sold by 
public auction in Paris, in consequence of Delahaute’s bankruptcy, for £1200. Would 
any publisher give such a sum if there were no valid right in them? Are not the 
modern operas, composed in Milan, Naples, and Venice, such as Belisario, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, &c., copyrights in France? Undoubtedly they are held so, and natives 
of Germany, such as Moscheles, also sell their works in Paris. rah 

“ Philomusico” considers the “ Monopoly” as highly injurious to English Musicians. 
I doubt very much if it be not a great benefit to them. It is at least a stimulus to 
exertion to know, that if they attain sufficient fame to make their works in demand on 
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the Continent, they may sell them in four or five countries instead of one ; nor do I see 
how the professor of more moderate pretension is to be benefited by throwing open to 
the publishers all the continental Piano-forte Music. I think, when publishers have 
such a large stock to dip into, without payment, that they will be still less willing to pay 
for English arrangements. Fashion is already too much in favour of foreign music, 
and (as there is no lack of arrangers on the Continent, from the highest to the lowest 
grade) not only fashion, but the interest of the publishers, will then tend to render its 
introduction universal. ‘ 
Quere—How will a further inundation of foreign Music help the English Professor ? 
Quod est demonstrandum. I am, sir, your obedient servant, wren 
LPH 


[Leaving the controversial points of the above, which have little to do with 
the “ largeness” of the subject, to the rumination of the parties immediately in- 
terested—we would direct attention to the latter portion of Alpha’s letter, the 
arguments appearing to us both strong and to the purpose. Yet, what avails 
our arguments or controversies, unless we can create a “ movement and pro- 
cure a definite law? Any state of things is better than that which leaves a 
man’s actions to be valued as just or unjust, according to individual caprice or 
opinion.—Ep. M. W.] 





REVIEWS. 


Three Songs; the Poetry by Desmond Ryan, composed by J. W. Davison. 
Wessel and Co. 


No. 1. “Sweet Village Bells.” A simple and sweet pastoral melody, sup- 
ported and enriched by an ingenious and natural flow of harmony. This will 
make a pleasant drawing-room song; and, from the lips of an unaffected singer, 
must always be welcome—we recommend it to the notice of those unpractised in 
vocal evolutions, and particularly to such as have the better taste to eschew them, 

No. 2. “The Lover to his Mistress.” This ballad smacks a little too much of 
the German school. The absence of pleasing and natural melody, and the usual 
rhythmic forms of cadences, is in some measure hidden, though scarcely com- 
pensated, by an extremely elaborate and clever harmony. But it is to be feared 
that our English ears are scarcely enough trained to such scientific combinations 
to render a song of this stamp a very general favourite. 

We admit this to be somewhat equivocal criticism, since whatever is good in 
one place must necessarily be good in another, and consequently meritorious ; but 
without adverting to the required fitness of things for the station they are destined 
to occupy, we may observe that the “ sterling” is not always the “ precious ;” and 
we are certainly no partisan of that school’ of taste which affects to find real 
beauty only in that which is generally incomprehensible—in unrhythmical songs, 
for instance, which do yot appertain to the stage, and are not essential to the 
passion of a scene. We know that such compositions are prevalent in Germany, 
and patronized here for no other reason ; but we, during a pretty wide intercourse 
with such matters, have been able to discover no peculiar agency in the air or 
soil of the “ fader land,” to give a birthright power of reconciling extravagance, or 
sweetening bitters—moreover, we are sufficiently un-ultra to believe that the most 
eminent Poet would make but a sorry Epic of the books of Euclid; and that 
Raffaelle himself could hardly have created an historical Picture out of the mere 
delineation of anatomical preparations—to be sure, the hand of Genius has its 
magic, and does sometimes achieve incredible things ; but there is a wider and a 
safer region for the soaring of rational ambition, than the imitation of those who 
attempt impossible ones. 

We prefer, not to meddle with the poetisers of these musical matters, which 
spares us an immensity of profitless oy but we can hardly fancy Mr. Des- 
mond Ryan, or any other lyrical “ lover” singing “ to his mistress,” would choose 
to trouble the still moonlight with so learned an accompaniment ; or be “look 
thanked” by the said mistress if he did—excepting, indeed, the lady were a music 
mistress, and curious to descry the lover’s harmonic peccadilloes. 
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No. 3.. “I have wept mine Eyes tearless.” There is much to commend in 
this ballad—fine melody, impassioned expression, and ingenious harmonization 
mark every line; still, we must think more simplicity and less learning 
would be better in keeping with the subject—if the rhymes have any meaning, 
and they doubtless were written with such intention, it certainly 1s neither a 
profound nor elaborate one. 

Mr. Davison appears to be rapidly re ary in his art, and it is on this account 
that we would warn him of certain eddies of false taste that lie in his route—let 
him steer along the clear native freshness of the stream, avoiding alike the shallows 
on the one side, and the turbid depths of the other, if he would perform a pros- 
perous voyage to the house of Fame—let him keep his eye on the Great vocal 
masters, and none beneath them; and with the knowledge he has of the best 
principles of harmony, he will scarcely fail of attaining a place amongst the best 
song writers of his country. 


The Happy Dream of Youth. Written and Composed by George Linley, Esq. 
Jackson, Blockley, and Co. 


The song of an Esq., self-written, for such is of course implied by the insertion 
on an author's title-page, should be judged by a jury of his peers, and is hardly 
amenable to plebeian criticism—however, we have looked over the work, which, 
if it boast no very original beauties, is at least free of obtrusive errors or preten- 
sions of any kind. It will merit a place amongst the thousand and one songs that 
are required to satisfy the thirst for variety ; and may retain it when many of its 
companions have given place to better things. 


The Musical Chimes of the Old Clock. Poetry by Eliza Cook. Music by H. C. 
Griffiths. Leoni Lee. 


This extremely pretty song is, we understand, the production of a youthful 
composer, and we have Great pleasure in commending it to the notice of our readers. 
The graceful and vocal style of the melody, and the clever arrangement of the 
accompaniment would not disgrace a practised hand; but, as a first attempt, are 
indicative of no common feeling for the art. 


A Lover's Vow. Poetry by G. F. Richardson, Esq. Music by Pio Cianchettini. 
Chappell. 

A chastely, simple, and dignified style ef expression, supported and set off by a 
most pleasing and variegated arpeggio accompaniment, occasionally intermingled 
with brilliant passages of execution. Much is required of the singer to make so 
simple a melody sufficiently attractive, and no small command of finger in the 
accompaniment, to execute his task, without overpowering or reer the 

c 


voice; to such, however, as have the power, or the courage, to encounter ul- 


ties, this song will be acceptable, and reward their efforts. 





MUSICAL INTELLICENCE. 
F#etropolitan. 


OPERAS AT DRURY-LANE 


We have great pleasure in communicating to our readers, that Mr. Macready has 
expressed his wish and intention to produce genuine English operas, and that 
music by native composers will have preference of all other. It is determined to 
perform whatever is accepted in the best possible manner ; and to this effect, a 
very strong corps of vocalists is already engaged, including Miss Romer, Miss P. 
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Horton, Mrs. Keeley, Miss Poole (who returns from America), Miss Gould (Mr. 
John Barnett’s promising pupil), Mrs. Serle, Mrs. H. Wallack (late Miss Turpin), 
Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Giubelei (who also returns from America), &c., &c., and 
negotiations are pending with several others of known ability. These will be 
supported by a numerous and efficient orchestra, and a powerful chorus ; and the 
entire musical administration has been confided to Mr. T. Cooke, which is the 
strongest assurance, both to the public, the art, and the profession, of a prosperous 
and satisfactory result. 

We trust our musicians will be on the alert, now that there is a door open for 
their welcome, and a prospect of their labours receiving due appreciation—and we 
recommend them to choose warily the dramas to which they wed their music, in 
order that they may fairly compete with the other classical works that are likely 
to form the staple of Mr. Macready’s enterprise. 





Provincial. 


*,* This department of the “‘ Musica Worup” is compiled and abridged from the provincial press 
and from the letters of our country correspondents. We are, therefore, not responsible 
for any matter or opinion it may contain.—Eb. M. w. 


CHELTENHAM. 


Signor Marras’s Concert took place on Monday the 2nd instant, at the Montpellier 
Rotunda. It was feared lest the rain, which came down in torrents, should have 
marred the concert, as far as the attendance was concerned ; yet upwards of two hun- 
dred fashionables were present, who were not to be diverted, by inauspicious weather, 
from the rich treat prepared for them. And indeed had but one piece been performed, 
it would have offered an ample reward for any such trifling inconvenience—Pergolesi’s 
“Stabat Mater.” Seldom has a more magnificent subject been more magnificently 
handled. The notes breathe almost of inspiration, and the pen of the great composer 
is visible from the first bar to the last. As it was performed on this occasion for the 
first time in Cheltenham, and is indeed comparatively but little known, we shall parti- 
cularize the several movements which formed the selection: 1. Introduction, grave, 
duo, “ Stabat Mater.” 2. Andante, solo, “Cujus Animam.” Allegro, solo, “ Quam 
meerebat.” 3. Andante, duo, “Inflammatus.” 4. Duo, largo, “ Quando Corpus.” 
5. Fugue, quartetto,“ Amen.” To give praise to either performer in this magnificent 
piece would be almost invidious, yet we cannot refrain from mentioning the exqui- 
sitely beautiful style in which both ladies delivered the soli parts, sustained alike with 
excellent judgment and pathos. Amongst other pieces, Rossini’s terzetto from 
Otello, “'Ti parli Y Amore,” was sung by Madame Marras and Signori Marras and F. 
Lablache. This was followed by an Aria, “ L’Addio,” Mozart, very sweetly given by 
Madame F. Lablache. A duetto, “ Un tenero core,” from the new Opera of Donizetti, 
(Roberto Devereux,) very effectively given by Madame and Signor Marras, met with 
po applause. “Salta, Salta,” Rossini, was sung with great spirit by Signor F. 

ablache, and warmly applauded. Madame Marras sang Bellini’s “ Ah non giunge,” 
especially the opening movement, in a style which gained for her immense applause, 
and, but for the length of the Rondo, would have elicited a great encore. It is appa- 
rent, that since her last appearance in Cheltenham, Madame Marras has devoted her 
time to severe study, and, independently of the excellent execution which she evi- 
denced in the concluding movement, there is now a maturity of tone in her voice 
which promises great things. There is the matériel for musical effect, and the highest 
credit is due to Signor Marras for his carefulinstruction, The Signor himself—would 
there were more like him, possessing a taste equally free from pedantry and meretri- 
cious embellishment—gained rapturous applause and a warm encore in the Aria “ Ade- 
laide,” Beethoven. This great master shone in such a subject, and Signor Marras 
appears intensely to feel every note, and with ample power to express those feelings, 
produces upon his audience a most thrilling effect. The young Pianiste, Michel 
Angelo Russo, made his début in Cheltenham. A very difficult Fantasie by Thalberg, 
on an air from Mosé in Egitto, was performed by him with almost miraculous execu- 
tion and precision. The rapturous applause which followed his performance of this 
piece, and the unanimous encore he received for his Fantasie “ Hommage 4 Belliai,” 
composed by himself, prove that his talents were appreciated. 
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Foreign. 
PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The past week has been a veritable “ solemnité” in musical matters—the exami- 
nation of the students at the Conservatoire, and the distribution of the prizes for 
competition in the several classes. There were six pianistes and eight male per- 
formers ; amongst the latter, some of the competitors played the concerto selected 
a half and a whole tone out of the key, which having been objected to by the 
jury, the parties repeated their task with equal adroitness as written. Madlle. 
Schaft received the first prize, and Madlle. Voiselin the second of the female class 
—the male prizes were won by Charlot and Constant. The second harp prize 
was adjudged to Madlle. Raymond. This terminated the sitting of Monday the 
2nd—the jury consisting of Cherubini the principal, MM. Schmeitzhoeffer, 
Dourlen, Lecouppey, &c.; the females were all pupils of M. Adam, the males. of 
M. Zimmerman. 

On Tuesday the wind instruments were examined. The oboe prizes were won 
by Gitsand and Grizny ; cornet, by Adam and Giliette ; flute, Moreau and 
Altés; horn, Conty and Dauprat; clarinet, Réghéére ; bassoon, not adjudged. 
The jury sodtaed of Messrs. Cherubini, Carafa, Mengal, Dajosta, Dauvesmé, 
Couronneau, and Vény. 

The class de chant took place on the 4th; there were sixteen female and six 
male pupils. “The jury, Messrs. Cherubini, Habeneck, Halévy, Carafa, Kuhn, 
Levasseur, and Baroilhet. The prizes were won by Mesdlles. Flamand and Par- 
mégiani, (a contralto;) Messrs. Carlo and Planque, both first prizes; and Laget, 
the second. 

The violin and violoncello competition took place on the 5th. The jury, MM. 
Cherubini, Paston, Urhan, Battu, Rignault, Nargeot, and Panseron. e firs 
violoncello prize was adjudged to a son of M. Norblin; the violin prizes to Her- 
man and Bernardin. 

There was also a dramatic competition on the 6th, by several candidates, who 
gave scenes from d and comic operas; one second prize, only, was awarded 
to M. t. e jury for this class numbered Messrs. Cherubini, Carafa, 
Provost, Edouard, Monnais, and Leborne. 

I have been particular in this account, to shew you the just importance which 
is given to such matters on this side of the channel, and the great interest excited, 
not only in, but out of the establishment. The pieces performed are selected pre- 
viously, one piece for each class or instrument, and by-a' law of the Conservatoire, 
the works of living composers are excluded. The whole of the students got 
through their exploits with credit, and many exhibited indications of superiority 
and promise that speak well for the conduct and talent of the high school of 
music in France. 

Camille, ou le Souterrain, by Daleyrac, which was produced at the Opera 
comique, in 1791, was revived there on Thursday, with great success. It is, of 
course, a little passé, but the instrumentation is very clever, and the melodies 
have had the honour of adoption by many a successor of Daleyrac. Recollecting 
some of the English music of the same date, one perceives at once what juniors we 
are in the art. Auber is busy on another Opera for this house, which is pro- 
mised in December. 


Hotel des Isles d’ Albion, 8me Aodt, 1841, _ 


COPENHAGEN. 


M. Liszt, who has been delighting the court and the public for a few days, was 
last week invested by the king with the order of the Daneborg, as a token of ap- 
poueien and encouragement. M. Liszt leaves us immediately for Russia, where 

e intends to winter, 
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MARSEILLES. 


The choristers of this town, under the direction of M. Trotebas, serenaded the 
young Duke d’Aumale on Saturday the 3lst ult., at ten in the evening. The 
duke, who recently arrived from Algeria in very ill health, has experienced great 
benefit from his short residence in our salubrious air ; and the serenade, which 
was to celebrate his convalescence, produced the most lively impression on every 
hearer. The young prince descended amongst the choristers, and in the most 
affable way, expressed his gratitude for the compliment, and his admiration of the 
skill of the performers and their principal. 

BERLIN. 


Madame Pasta has recently arrived here, and is the object of universal “ym 
pathy and commiseration ; for it is ascertained that she has lost nearly the whole 


of her fortune—the well-earned reward of her splendid talents—by the failure of 
the great bank of Guymuller, at Vienna. Madame Pasta has, unfortunately, many 
associates in this calamity, including, it is said, some members of the imperial 
family ; such, however, does not sweeten, though it may gild “ the luxury of woe.’’ 





SHiscellancous. 


Royat Acapemy or Music.—We are rejoiced to learn that it is in contem- 
plation to revive the monthly private concerts of the students, which were wont to 
be so gratifying to the subscribers, and advantageous to the pupils of the institu- 
tion. It is intended to remove the partition between the school-room of the young 
ladies and the music-room fronting Tenterden-street, by which a competent saloon 
will be formed, through the entire depth of the building; with an elevated or- 
chestra at the further extremity, and not, as formerly, next the street. The concerts 
will probably commence in October. This is a most judicious resolve, and must 
prove productive of the most beneficial results. 

Operas AT THE SurREY THEatrE.—Miss Romer, Mrs. Serle, Messrs. Wilson, 
Stansbury, and Leffler, concluded a most triumphant and profitable engagement at 
the-Surrey Theatre last week ; and are to return during the autumn, for the per- 
formance of “ Fidelio,” and other classical operas. The Surreyites, and the cause 
of Music, are indebted to the enterprising management for its judicious and 
wholesome catering—the noisiest of audiences have thus been tutored into atten- 
tive listening, and “ those who came to scoff, remained to praise.” 

Mr. Joun Barnetr.—This gentleman is gone to settle at Cheltenham as a 
vocal teacher. We earnestly wish him success, and congratulate the Chelten- 
hamites on the acquisition of so talented a master. 

Fricat or THe Sixernc Brrps.—Madame Dorus Gras and Signor Tamburini, 
ive three concerts at Brighton at the conclusion of this month. The two 
risis, the two Lablaches, Signori Mario and Puzzi, and Mr. Benedict perform at 

Manchester on the 23rd and 25th. 

Mr. TEMPLETON AND THE Misses Smrru.—These talented vocalists are giving 
concerts in Dumfries.—Ayr Advertiser. 

Concerts p’Ere.—Mr. Eliason has fortunately detected a conspiracy am 
his door-keepers to defraud the treasury. The case was heard at Bow-street on 
Monday, when two delinquents were remanded for another examination. It is 
computed that the loss by similar robberies last season amounted to upwards of 
2000/. If convicted, we hope an important example will be made of the culprits. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Italian Opera—this Evening, Saturday, and Tuesday. 

Concerts d’Ete at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane—every Evening. 

Promenades Musicales at the Surrey Zoological Gardens—this Evening, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday. 
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WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


“T will arise”"—J. Jenkins. “St. Lawrence”—J. Jenkins. ‘“ Trio for Flutes 
and Piano”—P. Cianchettini. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to numerous applications and complaints from our provincial friends, it is respectfully 
stated that the ‘‘ Musica, Wortp ” is published EVERY THURSDAY, AT TWELVE O’CLOCK, 
so that London readers may be supplied in the course of the afternoon, and country Subscribers 
will receive their copies by the same evening’s post, or through their respective agents in the 
district where they reside. 

The terms of subscription for stamped copies, which ensures the most punctual delivery, are— 
sixteen shillings per annum, or four shillings per quarter, paid in advance. Parties requiring a 
single number may receive it promptly per post, by enclosing a four-penny piece in their order, 
post paid, to the office of the Journal in London. 

Correspondents are requested to observe, that all letters for the Editor, Works for Review, &c., 
must henceforth be sent, post and carriage free, to the care of Mr. H. Cunningham, at the 
Musicat Wortp Orrice, No. 1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. Many delays and disap- 
pointments having occurred through their being addressed to the former publishers. It is also 
necessary to notice, that communications received after Tuesday cannot be available for the current 
week’s number. 

“*Wareham.” Our correspondent’s wish shall be attended to. 

“Bath.” We trust the evil complained of is obviated ; we have put the queries in the best 
channel for answers. 

“ Observator.” The Secretaries of the Motet Society are the Rev. G. 8S. Woodgate and Mr. 
Dyce, 17, Portman-street, Portman-square. 

“J.P.” Well. ‘He can’t be wrong whose faith is in the right.” 

“J. M.” The Signor’s mode of singing renders the question a puzzling one. We have heard D 
and B flat—but whether they are the extremes we cannot vouch—and we think the points where 
the break between the Portomento and falsetto begins and ends, must be a secret to all but the 
artist himself. 

“Mr. Bryce” is thanked for his polite communication. 

“ Most important.” What then ? 

* Linlithgow.” Our correspondent shall not long reproach us. 

“ Northallerton—W. G.” We intend to resume the subject. 

Our Cork, Cehlmsford, Newcastle, Penzance, and Welford friends shall have immediate attention. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARP AND PIANOFORTE. Cometati.—Qual Soave Rosignuol Ro- 

Alvars (Parish) and Czerny.—~ Grande manzella - . - - - Boosey 
Fantaisie Brillante Concertante sur Marras.~Dolce Sospiro! Serenata - Ditto 
deux Airs favoris tirés des Operas Anna Ditto.—L’Estasi Nottarinno nd a 
Bolena et La Sonnambula e - Boosey eContralto - - ? 

Ditto.—La Mia Gondoletta Barcarola. 

VOCAL. Poesia del Conte Pepoli - - ~- Ditto 

Thalia Samnlung bel‘ebter Deutsschen Ditto.—Io te voglio bene assaye. Canzo- 

Opera Gesinge, mit begleitung der netta Neapolitana Accommodata - Ditto 
Pianoforte: a series of German Opera Adolphe Adam.—Tra, la, la, Song from 

and German Words only :— “The Queen of a Day” - . Chappell 
No. 1. Wie Nahte mir der Sclumoner, A. Meves.—Shall I sing you the song - 
Scena ed Aria aus Der Freyschutz: Von P. D. Guglielmo.—Taci ! Invan mio eara 
C. M. Von Weber. No. 2. Und ob die jole 
Wolke, Cavatina : ditto. No.3. Scenen 
Verlangen aus der Oper. Euryanthe : 
ditto. No. 4. Glicklein im Thale, Ca- 
vatina : ditto. No- 5. Ein Schitz bin ich INSTRUMENTAL. 
aus ‘‘ Das Nachtlager von Grenada :” V. Gabussi.—Overture to “ Clemenza di 
Von Conradin Kreutzer. No. 6. Komm Valois” - Ditto 
Hoffnung, Finale aus Fidelio; Von Osborne’s (G. A) Fantasia from “La 
L. Van Beethoven . - - Ditto Favorite.” Op. 40 - ° . e 
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BY HIS LATE MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


eo AND COMPANY nani beg to submit the following list of 
ing their New Patent Pianofortes, which have the latest improvements, particularly 
plates, — iron bracings over the sounding-board, and an additional iron 

wer on pe under mo plank 
Also, their newly-invented Sounding Board, for which they obtained His late Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, dated 1st November, 1833, and which has been admitted by the first professors to be 
the most important improvement ever applied to Pianofortes, producing a more full and equal qua- 
lity of tone, and being on a principle somewhat similar to the violin, warranted not to lose its 
or to yield by the pressure of the strings, which is invariably the case with sounding boards 
ee, Saneee therefore warranted to stand better in extreme climates than any 

madi 


BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES, SIX CABINETS, SIX-AND-A-HALF 
OCTAVES. OCTAVES. 


pice sag: ioe Pe men for oe feet 
high, being veneered and ed at the wood : 
back, can be placed in any part of the room. . > 8 tee 


Rosewood 45. ee 
Sey net oe 50.. 60 .... 
Rosewood 60..70 .... 
COTTAERE, OX GOFAVES GRANDS, SIX- AND-A-HALF > 
OCT 


AVES. 
7 ” po Pouaen. 
130 


an WM. whe sigags okey i inrumentprese ct tn tne oo i, 
free of expense, in London, and to exchange them, if returned to them free of carriage, within th 


same time. 
4 and 5, New CAVENDISH STREET, PoRTLAND PLACE, LONDON. 





EW SACRED VOCAL MUSIC.—A Cathedral Service, com and dedicated 
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